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Cover  Photo: 
A  Look  Back 

Looking  back  on  a  special  occasion,  like 
a  75th  Anniversary,  helps  to  remind  us 
that  the  strength  and  dynamism  of  any 
organization,  while  greater  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts,  is  founded  on  the  collective 
efforts  of  the  many  individuals  who  con- 
tributed to  its  foundation  and  growth. 


In  1984 


United  Farmers  of  Alberta  was  formed  in  1909  and  is  celebrating  its  75th 
year  of  "Progressing  With  Agriculture."  This  issue  and  the  next  issue  of  The 
United'  Farmer  wUT  take  a  look  back  at  our  history  and  a  few  of  the  many 
people  and  places  who  were  associated  with  UFA. 

This  is  my  20th  year  as  UFA  Publications  Editor  and  it  was  interesting 
that  when  doing  research  for  these  special  issues,  I  was  delving  into  some  of 
my  earlier  publications.  But  mostly,  I  found  that  the  research  brought  back 
many  warm  memories  of  the  people  I  was  privileged  to  have  been  associated 
with  over  two  decades.  On  the  other  hand,  1  know  that  if  I  make  any  mistakes 
in  the  'look-back'  issues  (and  I'm  sure  there  will  be  a  few)  good  friends,  who 
also  have  sharp  memories,  such  as  George  Sayle,  Milt  Ward,  Bitt  Runte, 
Arnold  Piatt,  to  name  only  a  few,  wdl  let  me  know.  I'll  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  them  or  anyone  eist  who  can  "set  the  record"  straight. 

This  year  also  marks  the  retirement  of  two  people  whose  Business  careers 
have  been  with  UFA.  BUT  McCartney,  our  CEO  andArne  Olson,  our  Corporate 
Secretary.  These  gentlemen,  who  have  contributed  so  much  of  themselves  to 
the  growth  and  success  of  UFA,  have  6een  my  teachers,  my  critics  and  my 
mentors.  Not  only  have  they  earned  the  admiration  and  respect  of  their  many 
associates,  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  been  associated  with  them  these  many 
years. 

In  1984,  The  United  Fanner  had  stories  on  the  Gordon  Stic&and' jdmuy, 
Farm  Safety,  4H  Livestock  Judging,  AuSertan  of  the  Month  Anno  Nieboer 
of  Iron  Springs;  Canadian  exports;  At  Beattie's  book  "Trails  in  the  Sunset"; 
Bruce  Roy  and  the  World  Percheron  Congress;  Canada's  Outstanding 
Young  Farmers;  UFA  Annual  Meeting;  Retiring  Delegates  and  Director;  New 
Delegates  and  Director;  Corporate  Appointments;  1983  Petroleum  Awards; 
Pemoina  Girls  Ball  CCu6;  New  Agents;  Service  Awards;  New  Petroleum 
Agencies  Openings  at  Brooks  and  Taber;  Co-operatives;  AuSerta  Women's 
Institute,  Promotions;  Goldeye  Lake;  Lacombe  Research  Centre;  Company  re- 
tirements; Company  appointments;  Agents'  Anniversary  Barbecues;  AlBertans 
of  the  Month  Doreen  and  Jofin  Knight;  Agent  of  the  Month  Steve  Warawa. 

The  list  is  diversified,  but  everything  and  everyone  mentioned  in  The  United 
Farmer  has  common  bonds  -  UFA  and  the  business  of  agriculture.  The  6asic 
purpose  of  this  magazine  has  always  been  to  share  information,  familiarize 
readers  with  the  many  aspects  of  UFA  and  recognize  some  of  the  many  people 
who  contribute  to  UFA  and  to  agriculture. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  warm  hos- 
pitality extended  to  me  throughout 
Alberta.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  write  about  the  interest- 
ing and  sincere  people  who  contribute 
in  a  realistic,  day-to-day  way,  to  keeping 
agriculture  as  Alberta's  #1  renewa- 
ble industry.  These  and  many  other 
rural  people  have  given  me  a  further 
insight  and  a  deeper  respect  for  the 
jamdy  farm. 

A  warm  and  sincere  wish  for  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  may  the  New 
Tear  bring  you  health  and  happiness. 

Sincerely, 


Alice  Switzer 
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Stand  and  Be  Recognized 


Bill  McCartney 


Originally  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  Bill 
McCartney  came  to  Canada  with  his 
parents  and  attended  school  in  Vul- 
can and  Calgary.  He  served  in  the 
Canadian  Army  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  attained  the  rank  of 
1st  Lieutenant.  He  then  worked  for  a 
mining  company  in  Yellowknife  and 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

In  1946,  Bill  joined  UFA  as  an  ac- 
countant clerk  and  in  1948,  became 
chief  clerk.  In  1950,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  audit  department  and 
that  same  year,  was  promoted  to  Credit 
Manager.  In  1953,  he  was  appointed 
Manager  of  the  restructured  Farm 
Supply  Division  and  a  year  later,  the 
first  Farm  Supply  Centre  was  opened 
in  Calgary. 

In  1964,  Bill  McCartney  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Executive  Officer,  a  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  early  retirement 
in  1984.  In  1964,  UFA'S  sales  were 
18.7  million  dollars;  assets  were  7.7 
million  dollars  and  earnings  were  1.3 
million  dollars.  During  Bill  Mc- 
Cartney's 20  years  as  C.E.O.,  UFA 
recorded  an  exceptionally  strong  and 
vigorous  growth.  In  1983,  financial 
figures  showed  sales  of  260.6  million 
dollars,  assets  of  79.2  million  dollars 
and  earnings  of  13.2  million  dollars. 

Many  people  have  contributed  to 
this  outstanding  growth,  but  more  than 
any  one  person,  Bill  McCartney  must 
be  singled  out.  His  solid  achieve- 
ments in  UFA  were  accomplished 
through  hard  work,  dedication  and  a 
quest  for  excellence.  Throughout  his 
career,  Bill  consistently  demanded  the 
best  from  his  staff  but  he  never  de- 
manded more  than  he  was  prepared 
to  give.  His  vigorous  management  plus 
his  sharp  business  insight,  set  an  ex- 
ample for  everyone  who  worked  with 


him  to  strive  to  do  their  utmost  -  and 
you  knew  that  Bill  McCartney  would 
be  the  first  to  appreciate  your  efforts. 

From  the  beginning,  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  an  "armchair  man- 
ager." He  visited  all  the  Petroleum 
Agencies  and  Farm  Supply  Centres 
on  a  scheduled  basis.  He  met  regu- 
larly with  the  Directors  and  Delegates 
in  their  Districts  -  each  and  every  facet 
of  UFA  was  important  to  him. 

Bill  McCartney  was  proud  of  his 
staff  and  any  accomplishments  that 
the  Company  achieved  were  always 
considered  team  efforts.  But  in  the 
most  difficult  situations,  he  was  con- 
siderate of  an  individual's  need  for 
dignity.  Over  the  years,  Bill  set  high 
standards  for  himself  and  for  every- 


one who  worked  for  him.  He  was 
committed  to  quality,  achievement  and 
service.  His  unfailing  loyalty  to  UFA, 
to  which  he  dedicated  his  working  ca- 
reer, resulted  in  many,  many  accom- 
plishments that  he  and  his  associates 
and  co-workers  can  be  proud  of. 

Bill  McCartney  did  his  job  and  he 
did  it  well.  His  enthusiasm,  his  per- 
sonal drive  and  his  vigorous,  hard- 
working style  of  management  has, 
over  the  years,  stimulated  many  of 
his  associates  to  become  achievers. 

As  chief  executive  officer  and  as  a 
person,  Bill  McCartney,  by  any  stan- 
dards, is  a  success.  His  many  as- 
sociates and  friends  sincerely  wish 
him  a  healthy,  happy  and  active 
retirement. 
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Corporate  Appointment 


Shindler 


James  F. 

With  the  retirement  of  Bill  Mc- 
Cartney, Jim  Shindler  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  The  appointment  was  ef- 
fective November  1,  1984.  A  native 
Calgarian,  Jim  joined  UFA  in  1953, 
after  serving  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy.  The  Farm  Supply  Division  had 
recently  been  restructured  and  the  first 
Farm  Supply  Centre  opened  in  Cal- 
gary. In  1954,  Jim  was  transferred  to 
the  Farm  Supply  office  and  order  desk 
in  Edmonton.  In  1957,  the  Edmonton 
Farm  Supply  Centre,  the  second  in 
the  province,  was  opened  and  Jim 
Shindler  was  appointed  its  first  Man- 
ager. In  1964,  he  was  appointed  Op- 
erations Manager  of  the  Farm  Supply 
Division  and  transferred  to  the  Cal- 
gary Head  Office.  In  1974,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Manager  of  the  Farm  Supply 
Division.  During  his  ten  years  as 
Manager  of  the  Farm  Supply  Divi- 
sion, ten  new  Farm  Supply  Centres, 
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the  Distribution  Centre  and  three  new 
Building  Departments  were  opened 
and  sales  in  this  Division  climbed  to 
over  76  million  dollars. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Shindler 
will  co-ordinate  all  Company  activ- 
ities towards  the  long  term  goals  and 
policies  as  established  by  the  Board 
on  behalf  of  the  member-owners  of 
UFA.  Primarily,  he  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  a  viable  Organization  with 
particular  emphasis  on  efficient  cus- 
tomer services. 

Other  areas  of  responsibility  in- 
clude development  of  managerial  tal- 
ents in  order  to  provide  a  continuity 
of  promotable  qualified  personnel, 
designing  the  company  structure  so 
as  to  provide  maximum  productivity 
as  well  as  providing  for  adequate 
communications  at  all  levels.  A  key 
responsibility  is  assisting,  directing 
and  counselling  of  management,  in- 


dividuals and  groups  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

Forward  planning,  including  hu- 
man and  material  resources,  budg- 
eting, setting  Company  operating 
objectives,  directing  marketing  and 
operational  activities  are  all  vital  du- 
ties that  are  part  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive Officer's  job  -  but  most 
importantly,  he  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  Board  for  the  Company's  total 
operating  results  -  good  or  bad. 

In  full  realization  of  the  importance 
of  direct  communications  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  his  job.  Jim  Shindler  is 
planning  and  has  already  started  to 
call  on  each  of  UFA'S  Petroleum 
Agencies  once  a  year  and  each  Farm 
Supply  Centre  twice  a  year.  Regular 
monthly  meetings  are  held  with  Di- 
visional Managers  and  quarterly 
meetings  are  held  with  the  entire 
management  group  to  ensure  that  all 
management  people  are  familiar  with 
the  total  operations  of  UFA. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  Shind- 
ler reports  to  the  Delegates  on  the 
Company's  operations.  He  also  keeps 
in  contact  with  UFA'S  member-own- 
ers through  Director-Delegate  meet- 
ings held  every  year  in  each  of  the 
electoral  Districts  with  UFA'S  elected 
representatives.  In  addition,  he  meets 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Board  Executive  on  a  regular  basis 
and  attends  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
Unifarm  and  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Agriculture. 

Over  the  years,  Jim  Shindler  has 
worked  closely  with  Bill  McCartney, 
UFA'S  previous  C.E.O.  Jim  couldn't 
have  had  a  better  mentor  and  this  has 
made  for  a  smooth  transition  to  his 
new  position.  In  addition,  his  31  years 
with  UFA  have  given  him  a  vast  amount 
of  operational  management  expertise. 

Jim  Shindler  is  a  dynamic  and  en- 
thusiastic man  with  an  aptitude  for 
hard  work.  Every  success  to  you,  Jim, 
in  your  responsible  position  as  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  United  Farmers 
of  Alberta  Co-operative  Limited. 


Retiring  Delegates 

A  sincere  thanks  to  the  following  Delegates  who  served  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  member-owners  of  UFA  in  their 
Sub-district  and  Co-op  Association. 


Irvin  A.  Kopp 

Elected  as  a  Delegate  in  1974, 
Irvin  Kopp  of  Girouxville  conscien- 
tiously represented  the  members  in 
Sub-district  #4  until  1984. 

Originally  from  Wayne,  Alberta, 
Irvin  raises  grain  in  the  Girouxville  area. 
He  has  held  responsible  positions  in 
many  local  and  agricultural  organi- 
zations among  them  secretary  of  the 
local  R.E.A.;  advisory  committee 
member  of  the  Smoky  River  A.D.C.; 
local  FUA  secretary  before  Unifarm 
was  formed;  chairman  of  the  local 
telephone  company;  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Culp  Community  Hall  As- 
sociation; advisory  committee  member 
of  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool;  a  director 
of  the  Smoky  River  Agricultural  So- 
ciety Fair  Board  and  as  director  of 
Unifarm  district  #22  executive. 


i  i 

C.  Ivan  Watson 

A  member  of  a  pioneer  family,  from 
the  Pickardville  area,  Ivan  Watson  first 
became  a  UFA  Delegate  in  1976  and 
served  as  the  Delegate  representing 
Co-op  District  #8  until  1984. 

Ivan  grew  up  on  the  family  farm 
and  is  involved  in  raising  grain  and 
beef.  He  has  always  been  a  good 
community  worker  and  over  the  years 
has  been  involved  in  many  local  and 
agricultural  organizations.  Some  of 
his  activities  were  secretary  of  the 
Fawcett  local  school  board;  leader  of 
the  Fawcett  4H  Club;  president  of  the 
Westlock  District  4H  Council;  director 
and  president  of  the  Pembina  UFA 
Co-op  Association  (Charles  Fawcett, 
Ivan's  father,  served  on  the  first  board 
of  Pembina  UFA  Co-op  in  1933),  and 
a  member  of  Unifarm  and  Alberta 
Wheat  Pool. 


Stuart  F.  Inge 

Born  in  the  Lloydminster  area, 
Stuart  Inge  is  the  son  of  a  member 
of  the  Barr  Colonists  who  pioneered 
this  area.  As  his  father  before  him, 
Stuart  has  been  very  prominent  in 
community  and  farm  organizations  and 
held  several  responsible  positions. 

For  over  25  years  he  served  on  the 
Durness  R.E.A.  board,  the  New  Deal 
Telephone  Co.  board  and  also  served 
on  the  local  school  board  for  several 
years.  He  was  on  the  local  FUA  board 
and  later  became  president  of  Sta- 
plehurst  Unifarm  local.  Mr.  Inge  has 
served,  as  well,  on  committees  for 
Co-op  Implements  and  the  Alberta 
Wheat  Pool. 

Elected  a  Delegate  to  UFA  in  1 974, 
Mr.  Inge  was  a  conscientious  and  dil- 
igent Delegate,  who  took  pride  in  the 
responsible  position  he  held  in  our 
Organization.  Our  sincere  thanks  for 
your  ten  years  as  an  elected  UFA  of- 
ficial, Stuart,  and  we  know  the  latch 
string  is  always  out  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  seeing  your  outstanding  col- 
lection of  old  tractors,  machinery  and 
cars. 


Marcel  Trudeau 

Leaving  the  Delegate  body  of  UFA 
is  Marcel  Trudeau  of  Girouxville,  who 
was  first  elected  a  Delegate  in  1979. 
During  this  time  he  represented  Co- 
op District  #1. 

Originally  from  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Marcel  has  been  involved  in  raising 
grain  and  in  carpentry  work  in  the 
Peace  River  area.  He  has  always  taken 
an  active  role  in  local  affairs  and  has 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Jean 
Cote  R.E.A.;  a  director  of  the  Giroux- 
ville Co-op;  vice-president  of  the  lo- 
cal sports  club;  and  is  a  member  of 
Unifarm  and  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool. 
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New  Delegates 


Denis  R.  Aubin 


Recently  elected  as  the  UFA  Del- 
egate for  Sub-district  #4,  is  Denis 
Aubin  of  Guy,  Alberta,  which  is  in  the 
Peace  River  area.  Denis  went  to  school 
in  Guy  and  high  school  in  Falher. 

When  he  was  18  years  old,  Denis 
filed  for  a  homestead  and  then  went 


on  to  SAIT  where  he  studied  Agri- 
cultural Mechanics.  He  also  worked 
at  Cassiar,  B.C.,  and  then  on  con- 
struction. He  later  worked  as  a  me- 
chanic for  Western  Geophysical,  where 
he  served  his  apprenticeship  for  his 
Heavy  Duty  Mechanic  ticket  from  NAIT. 

In  1968,  Denis  went  to  work  for 
Mackenzie  Redi-Mix  in  B.C.  and  then 
for  Finlay  Forest  Industries  on  their 
float  camp  repairing  boats.  In  his  spare 
time,  Denis  cleared  100  acres  on  the 
640  acres  of  bushland  he  had,  by  this 
time,  acquired.  In  1970,  he  took  up 
his  "chosen  career"  of  farming  se- 
riously, bought  another  Vfe  section  and 
moved  to  the  farm  where  he  now  lives 
-  1A  mile  from  Guy,  Alberta.  In  the 
next  two  years,  Denis  cleared  the  rest 
of  his  land,  rented  an  additional  1A 
from  his  father  and  raised  grain  on 
all  of  his  land.  Denis  has  held  sum- 


mer jobs  at  CCIL  in  Falher  and  at  the 
bulk  agency  in  Girouxville.  Until  three 
years  ago,  he  also  worked  five  win- 
ters in  Swan  Hills,  working  contract 
maintenance  at  Esso  gas  plants. 

Denis  and  his  wife  Louise  have  four 
daughters  -  Michelle,  Tammie-Lyne, 
Karen  and  Renette.  Louise  is  on  the 
George  P.  Vanier  School  Advisory 
Board  in  Donnelly  and  belongs  to  the 
Genealogical  Society  of  Smoky  River. 
Denis  has  served  on  the  local  advi- 
sory board  of  Langlois  School  in  Guy; 
is  a  director  of  the  Guy-Donnelly 
Sportex;  vice-president  of  the  Guy 
Sports  Committee;  director  of  the 
Smoky  River  Agricultural  Society  and 
the  Surface  Rights  Society.  Denis  and 
Louise  participate  in  their  four 
daughters'  school  activities  and  Denis 
also  enjoys  playing  in  the  Guy-Don- 
nelly Old  Flames  Hockey  Team. 


William  A.  Dobson 


Bill  Dobson  of  Paradise  Valley  was 
recently  elected  as  the  Delegate  for 
Sub-district  #46,  the  Lloydminster 
area.  Together  with  his  wife  Elke  and 
their  five  year  old  son  Christopher,  he 
operates  a  1700  acre  grain  farm  in 
the  Paradise  Valley  area. 

Bill  has  always  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  agricultural  and  community 
affairs.  He  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Paradise  Valley  Agricultural 
Society,  sat  on  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool 
committee  and  was  a  member  of  the 


Railline  Retention  Committee  in  the 
Paradise  Valley  area.  Currently,  he  is 
a  member  of  Unifarm  and  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  local  cemetery. 
He  coaches  the  local  minor  hockey 
team  and  is  the  chairman  of  the  ar- 
tificial ice  committee. 

Elke  Dobson  is  also  active  in  the 
community  and  is  secretary  of  Par- 
adise Valley  Kindergarten  and  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Community  Hall  Board. 

For  hobbies,  Bill  enjoys  music, 
curling,  softball  and  hunting. 


David  A.  Gould 


Elected  as  the  UFA  Delegate  from 
Sub-district  #40,  is  David  Gould  of 


Consort.  He  replaces  Clark  Fawcett, 
who  was  elected  in  March,  1984  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta. 

Born  in  Consort,  Mr.  Gould  at- 
tended Consort  School  from  Grade  1 
to  Grade  12.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber in  both  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  Students  Council  and  served 
for  a  term  as  president.  He  went  on 
to  SAIT  where  he  took  Power  Engi- 
neering and  graduated  in  June,  1975. 
He  worked  as  a  Steam  Engineer  for 
Alberta  Power  at  Grand  Cache  and 
then  resigned  in  order  to  enroll  in  Ag- 


riculture Mechanics  at  Olds  College. 
On  completing  the  twelve  weeks 
course,  David  began  farming  with  his 
father,  uncle,  cousin  and  brother.  In 
1980,  David  and  his  brother,  Jack, 
started  farming  on  their  own  and  raise 
grain  and  beef  on  their  farm  in  the 
Consort  area,  which  is  called  the  J 
Anchor  J  Farms  Limited. 

David  and  his  wife  Maureen  Lynn, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Kelts,  have 
a  new  baby,  Julie  Marie.  David  enjoys 
skiing,  curling,  bowling,  fastball  and 
trap  shooting  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Three  Tonne  Club. 
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Albertan  of  the  Month 

Harry  Brayne 


Harry  Brayne  -  a  wonderful 
prototype  of  the  Alberta  pioneer 

United  Farmers  of  Alberta  takes  a 
justifiable  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
first  organized  in  1909  and  has  been 
serving  agriculture  in  Alberta  for  over 
seventy-five  years.  Harry  Brayne  be- 
came involved  with  agriculture  in 
Alberta,  almost  a  decade  before  UFA 
was  even  formed  and  Mr.  Brayne,  who 
is  now  106  years  old,  can  be  proud 
that  he  is  a  prototype  of  the  Alberta 
pioneers,  whose  determination  and 
ability  to  "tough  it  out"  built  Alberta. 


"A  desire  to  someday  own  your 
land  and  be  your  own  boss." 

Mr.  Brayne  came  to  Alberta  in  1897 
when  he  was  20  years  old.  His  par- 
ents were  farmers,  who  were  barely 
eking  out  a  living  in  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land. They  only  had  a  small  farm  and 
the  landlord  took  practically  every- 
thing they  earned  and  just  left  the 
family  enough  for  the  bare  necessi- 
ties. As  Mr.  Brayne  said,  "You  would 
milk  four  or  five  cows,  raise  a  little 
grain  and  have  a  few  pigs.  Then  you 
not  only  had  to  hand  over  almost 
everything  to  the  landlord,  you  were 
also  expected  to  be  subservient  to 
him.  That  way  of  life  gives  you  the 
desire  to  some  day  own  your  own 
land  and  be  your  own  boss." 


Agreed  to  work  on  the  ranch 
for  $15  a  month 


Mr.  Brayne's  brother  had  moved  to 
Canada  earlier  and  was  working  as 
an  engineer  at  the  Cross  Brewery  in 
Calgary.  He  sent  the  fare  which  was 
about  $40  from  England  to  Canada 
for  Harry  to  come  out.  Harry's  first 
job  was  also  in  the  brewery  where  he 
was  paid  $36  a  month  and  paid  out 
$1 8  a  month  for  room  and  board.  The 
dream  to  eventually  have  his  own  farm 


was  always  with  him.  Two  months 
later,  the  owner  of  the  Cross  Brew- 
ery, A.E.  Cross,  remarked  to  Mr. 
Brayne,  "I  think  you're  drinking  up 
the  profits  -  how  would  you  like  to 
work  on  my  ranch?"  Even  though  the 
pay  for  this  job  was  only  $1 5  a  month, 
it  did  include  board  and  room  and 
Harry  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  land, 
so  he  agreed  to  go  work  for  Mr.  Cross 
on  the  ranch. 


"If  I  ever  have  a  ranch,  I  would 
like  to  have  it  right  here." 

Mr.  Cross  had  chosen  the  brand 
A7  as  his  first  name  was  Alfred  and 
he  had  seven  children.  It  is  the  oldest 
registered  brand  in  Canada  -  regis- 
tered in  Macleod,  Alberta  in  1883.  In 
order  to  reach  the  ranch,  Mr.  Brayne 


took  the  train  to  Nanton,  where  he 
was  told  he  would  have  to  go  by  foot 
to  reach  the  ranch  which  was  17  miles 
away.  On  the  trek  to  the  ranch,  Mr. 
Brayne  walked  through  many  cou- 
lees and  marshes.  In  particular,  there 
was  one  large  coulee  with  three  or 
four  big  springs  on  it.  Mr.  Brayne  went 
over  to  one  to  have  a  drink  and  thought 
to  himself,  "If  I  ever  have  a  ranch,  I 
would  like  to  have  it  right  here." 

Eventually,  he  reached  the  Cross 
Ranch  and  went  to  work  to  earn  his 
fifteen  dollars  a  month.  He  lived  in  a 
little  lumber  house  and  after  his  first 
full  year,  he  asked  Mr.  Cross  for  a 
raise  and  was  told  -  "Sorry,  no  raise 
-  just  think  of  the  great  experience 
you're  getting."  There  were  only  about 
three  people  working  on  this  large 
ranch,  but  they  managed.  There  was 
ample  water  on  the  prairies  at  that 
time  -  there  wasn't  a  farm  or  a  fence 
anywhere  between  Nanton  and  Ma- 
cleod -  nothing  but  horses,  cattle, 
sloughs  and  plenty  of  grazing  land. 

The  youngest  person  on  the 
ranch  at  23  years  of  age  and 
also  the  foreman 

Harry  Brayne  was  getting  experi- 
ence and  $15  a  month  working  for 
Mr.  Cross.  Although  some  of  the  ex- 
perience was  worthwhile,  a  lot  of  the 
experience  was  just  plain  hard  work. 
Mr.  Brayne  went  to  his  first  round-up 
and  also  learned  how  to  put  up  the 
hay.  The  first  time  he  did  this,  Mr. 
Brayne  used  old  hay  racks  and  put 
up  about  10  tons  a  day.  Then  they 
got  a  slide,  stackers  and  a  lot  more 
horses  and  were  able  to  put  up  50 
ton  a  day.  In  those  early  years,  horses 
weren't  worth  too  much  -  Herb  Bren- 
ner at  the  Bar  U  had  800  head  of 
horses  and  you  could  get  a  first-class 
horse  for  $40.  Mr.  Brayne  didn't  take 
out  his  wages  until  the  end  of  the  year 
and  when  he  was  paid,  he  bought  12 
yearling  heifers  for  $12  a  head  and 
rented  them  out.  The  foreman  at  the 
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Harry  Brayne 
fishing  in 
Willow  Creek 
-  1926 


ft* 

Trie  Brayne 
ranch  house 
-  1939 


ranch  was  Jack  Blake  with  whom  Mr. 
Brayne  worked  for  two  years.  When 
Mr.  Blake  left,  Harry  Brayne,  at  the 
age  of  23,  became  foreman  and  also 
the  youngest  person  on  the  ranch. 

In  1904,  Mr.  Brayne  left  the  A7 
Ranch  and  started  on  his  own.  He 
bought  his  land  from  H.B.  Alexander 
who  had  homesteaded  the  place  in 
the  1880's  and  held  on  to  it  for  the 
water  and  good  grazing  lands.  It  was 
the  land  Mr.  Brayne  had  first  seen 
when  he  walked  the  17  miles  to  his 
job  at  the  Cross  Ranch.  It  was  a  Va 
section  of  land  that  Mr.  Brayne,  in 
partners  with  his  brother  who  had  kept 
his  job  at  the  brewery,  bought  from 
Mr.  Alexander.  There  were  no  build- 
ings on  the  land,  just  the  open  prairie. 
The  first  building  the  Braynes  put  up 
was  a  small  shack.  The  spring  was 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  so  Mr.  Brayne 
piped  it  and  had  water  for  his  house. 
Later,  he  ran  the  water  to  barns  he 
built  for  his  cattle.  It  was  good  water 
and  the  spring,  over  the  years,  gave 
him  an  abundant  flow.  All  heating  was 
done  with  wood  chopped  from  his  own 
place. 

The  greatest  resource  was 
people 

The  Brayne  ranch  was  55  miles 
from  Calgary  and  when  necessary, 
Mr.  Brayne  used  to  ride  to  Calgary  on 
a  horse,  in  one  day.  Most  of  his  ne- 
cessities were  shipped  by  railway  to 
Nanton  which  was  just  nine  miles  from 
his  home.  The  greatest  resource  in 
those  early  days  was  people.  When 
Mr.  Brayne  decided  to  build  a  barn, 
he  gathered  the  logs  for  it  in  the  win- 
ter and  then  had  a  "building  bee. 
People  helped  people  and  with  the 
help  of  four  good  axemen  -  one  in 
each  corner  -  the  barn  was  put  up, 
to  the  eaves,  in  one  afternoon. 

As  more  settlers  came,  a  district 
was  organized  and  the  Braehead 
School  was  built  and  a  teacher  hired. 


lth  —  Harry  Brayne 


There  were  about  22  children  in  the 
school  and  the  teacher  taught  grades 
one  to  nine.  It  was  a  lot  of  work  but 
the  tightly  knit  community  did  appre- 
ciate their  teacher.  Her  pay  was  $600 
a  year  and  when  the  community 
wanted  to  raise  her  salary,  the  gov- 
ernment wouldn't  allow  them  to  do 
that  so  the  community  countered  by 
giving  the  teacher  a  bonus.  Mr.  Brayne 
served  for  several  years  on  the  Brae- 
head  School  Board. 


The  school  was  the  social  hub 
of  the  community 

Mr.  Brayne  mentioned  one  family 
with  13  children  who  lived  next  to  the 
school.  They  had  a  V2  section  of  land, 
a  large  garden  and  managed  to  clothe, 
feed  and  educate  all  their  children  - 
and  Mr.  Brayne  commented,  "They 
all  turned  out  to  be  good  kids."  The 
school  was  the  social  hub  of  the  com- 
munity -  where  the  UFA  local  met  and 
where  all  the  dances  and  pie  socials 
were  held. 

In  1 904,  Mr.  Brayne  bought  a  walk- 
ing plow  for  $40  and  planned  to  raise 
some  oats.  His  neighbor  Mr.  Cross 
said,  "Why  do  you  want  to  break  up 
this  wonderful  grazing  land?"  How- 
ever, in  1903  and  1904,  there  were  a 
lot  of  farmers  who  came  up  from  Min- 
nesota and  Kansas  and  that  was  when 
the  land  began  to  be  broken  up  and 
fenced.  Some  of  the  ranchers  formed 
the  Willow  Creek  Grazing  Associa- 
tion. They  obtained  a  big  government 
lease  in  the  hills  and  put  all  their  cattle 
up  there  in  the  summer.  At  roundup 
time,  the  ten  ranchers  in  the  grazing 
association  would  go  up  into  the  hills 
-  separate  their  cattle  and  bring  them 
home. 

As  the  cattle  were  far  back  in  the 
hills  where  the  pasture  was  excellent, 
the  ranchers  would  have  their  meals 
nearby.  When  Mr.  Brayne  was  pres- 
ident of  this  association,  he  had  to 
first  get  all  the  grub  and  take  it  up  in 
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a  wagon  to  a  shack  in  the  hills.  One 
of  the  boys  would  do  the  cooking  and 
at  night  time,  they  all  slept  on  the  floor. 
Over  1 500  -  1 800  head  of  cattle  were 
brought  in  by  November  1st. 

Mr.  Brayne  started  with  some  old 
range  horses  and  kept  trading  up  un- 
til he  eventually  owned  some  good 
Clydesdales.  Many  of  the  big  ranch- 
ers had  to  start  out  in  an  austere 
fashion.  Bert  Sheppard  of  the  Rio 
Grand  (now  known  as  the  OH  Ranch) 
built  log  shacks  for  the  Baxter  family 
in  the  winter  and  broke  horses  for 
ranchers  all  summer  in  order  to  get 
enough  money  to  buy  six  purebred 
yearling  heifers.  Mr.  Sheppard  would 
take  his  pay  every  Saturday  to  pay 
for  the  yearlings  and  eventually  he 
did.  This  humble  beginning  was  the 
foundation  for  one  of  the  biggest  and 
best  herds  in  Alberta. 

Slowly  Mr.  Brayne  built  up  his  farm. 
He  kept  pigs  outside  except  when  they 
were  farrowing.  He  built  up  his  cattle 
herd  so  he  eventually  had  500  head 
of  cattle.  He  would  sell  them  to  Burns 
and  take  them  to  Nanton  to  be  weighed 
and  loaded  on  the  train. 


In  the  thirties,  the  money  he 
made  was  really  only  a  very  little 

Mr.  Brayne  made  a  little  money  al- 
most every  year  and  bought,  over  the 
years,  a  1A  or  a  Vz  section  of  land  at 
a  time.  Eventually,  he  owned  seven 
sections.  He  had  a  helper  on  the  farm 
and  at  haying  time  he  would  hire  two 
or  three  extra  men.  In  the  thirties,  the 
money  he  made  was  really  only  a  very 
little.  He  sold  four  year  old  steers  for 
$38  -  that  was  the  worst  he  ever  did 
-  but  he  still  made  a  little  money  that 
year  and  the  calves  didn't  cost  him 
too  much  to  keep. 

There  really  weren't  too  many 
places  to  spend  your  money  in  those 
early  years  although  the  pioneers 
managed  to  keep  busy  socially.  Taxes 
weren't  too  heavy  and  instead  of  pay- 
ing them,  you  could  take  a  team  and 
work  on  the  grader  for  your  tax 
assessment. 

The  Pekisko  church  was  built  by 
local  ranchers  -  many  of  whom  could 
have  paid  for  the  church  but  instead 
a  $1 000  mortgage  was  taken  out.  Pat 
Burns  was  not  a  member  of  this  church 
but  he  didn't  feel  a  church  should  have 


Harry  Brayne  at  his  106th  birthday  party  with  granddaughters  Sonya  and  Susan 


a  mortgage  so  he  paid  it  off.  Pat  Burns 
donated  money  to  paint  the  Catholic 
Church  and  he  gave  money  to  paint 
the  Anglican  Church  as  well  -  as  he 
felt  it  looked  dull  in  comparison.  Harry 
Brayne  will  tell  you  that  Pat  Burns  was 
a  wonderful  man  but  when  you  had 
to  deal  with  him  and  when  it  came 
time  to  buy  cattle  -  he  was  tough. 

Mr.  Brayne  married  Rose  Picket, 
who  had  been  matron  of  the  Winni- 
peg Children's  Hospital  in  1922.  She 
had  never  lived  on  a  farm  but  adapted 
well  to  the  life.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brayne  were  active  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  supported  their  com- 
munity in  many  ways.  Mrs.  Brayne 
died  in  1948.  Although  Mr.  Brayne  be- 
longed to  United  Farmers  of  Alberta 
and  the  Western  Stock  Growers  As- 
sociation, among  other  associations, 
he  never  "looked  for  public  life"  and 
was  more  interested  in  running  his 
own  place  and  getting  ahead.  In  1943, 
he  sold  his  cattle  and  bought  good 
wheat  land  east  of  Nanton  that  he  still 
owns.  He  moved  into  Nanton  for  two 
years  and  then  moved  to  Calgary. 


The  hall  and  the  cateress  are 
already  booked  for  Mr.  Brayne's 
107th  birthday 

Harry  Brayne  is  now  106  years  old 
-  and  as  he  says,  "I  feel  perfect  - 
except  for  my  knees  not  letting  me 
get  around  as  much  as  I'd  like  to." 
He  has  been  healthy  all  his  life  and 
has  made  definite  plans  for  his  107th 
birthday  on  December  29,  1984  -  the 
hall  and  the  cateress  are  already 
booked.  Harry  Brayne  has  not  only 
experienced  and  been  part  of  the  col- 
orful past  that  is  Alberta,  he  also  in- 
timately knew  many  of  the  men  who 
became  Alberta  legends.  Mr.  Brayne 
is  an  extremely  interesting  gentle- 
man, whose  vivid  memories  of  the 
early  years,  names,  dates,  places  and 
happenings,  plus  a  wonderful  sense 
of  humor,  make  it  an  enjoyable  priv- 
ilege to  talk  with  him. 

The  United  Farmer  is  proud  to  sa- 
lute one  of  Alberta's  earliest  pi- 
oneers, Harry  Brayne,  as  Albertan  of 
the  month. 
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It's  Our  75th  Anniversary!! 
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UFA  Celebrates  75  Years 
of  Growth  and  Innovation 


Agriculture  -  the  solid  base 

Alberta  began  as  a  vast  land  of  di- 
verse geography.  For  the  early  pi- 
oneer who  settled  here,  the  expanse 
of  land  provided  room  to  work  and  a 
challenge  to  be  productive.  From  the 
beginning,  Albertans  were  a  cross- 
culture  of  people  who  shared  a  com- 
mon kinship  of  a  strong  work  ethic, 
self  reliance  and  an  enterprising  spirit. 

Agriculture  was  the  solid  base  on 
which  the  economy  of  Alberta  grew 
and  with  drive,  hard  work  and  per- 
severance, farmers  and  ranchers 
forged  a  province  that  not  only  sup- 
plies food  for  Albertans  but  for  many 
others  as  well. 

United  Farmers  of  Alberta  has  a 
rich  and  lengthy  heritage,  reaching 
back  to  1 909.  This  vital,  thriving  Com- 
pany was  organized  75  years  ago  and 
while  UFA  has  changed  tremen- 
dously over  the  years,  it  has  contin- 
ued to  do  what  it  does  best  -  serve 
Alberta's  agricultural  industry. 

It's  been  a  great  beginning 

For  75  years  UFA  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  farm  supply  field  in 
Alberta.  It's  been  a  great  beginning. 
We  hope  to  make  the  next  75  years 
even  better.  We  are  confident  that  the 
progressive  attitude  and  drive  that  has 
brought  UFA  so  far,  will  continue  and 
flourish. 


fc*  «PITED  FARMERS  &  EQUITY  ASSOCIATION 

\  OF  ALB'ERTA 


1909  -  The 
4  Committee 
representing  the 
Alberta  Farmers 
Association  and 
The  Farmers 
Society  of  Equity 
responsible  for 
the  amalgamation 
of  the  two 
associations. 


1911  -  First  UFA 
picnic  at  Milo, 
Alberta 


1912  -  Threshing 
outfit,  horses, 
wagons,  steam 
tractor,  hay  racks 
and  water  wagon. 
Mason  Brothers 
farm,  Burdett, 
Alberta 
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It's  Our  75th 


1918  -  Carl  Herbert  Ohrn,  Thorsby,  bought 
two  shares  worth  $5  each  in  the  Leduc  UFA 
Co-operative  Association,  Limited 


Petroleum  Agency  -  1946 


UNITED  FARMERS  — i 
OF  ALBERTA 
,     C  E  HTHA  l"°C  0  OPERATIVE 


O    O   LH  EE 


aft 


UFA  Central  Co-operative  Association  Limited  -  1947 


A  proud  heritage 

Seveny-five  years  ago,  a  group  of 
farmers  founded  an  Organization  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Alberta's  farmers 
and  ranchers.  In  meeting  these  needs, 
our  Company  has  grown  into  a  di- 
versified farm  supply  co-operative, 
solidly  anchored  in  the  agricultural 
business. 

There  is  no  proof  that  there  is  a 
corelation  between  success  in  busi- 
ness and  longevity,  but  a  glance  at 
the  list  of  Fortune  magazine's  top  500 
firms  reveals  that  a  large  majority  are 
long  established  firms. 


Glen  Taylor  UFA  Agent  -  1949 
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Anniversary!! 


Hard-won  benefits 

Many  Alberta  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers take  for  granted  the  hard-won 
benefits  their  fathers  and  grandfath- 
ers secured  for  them  through  the  es- 
tablishments of  co-operatives.  The 
stabilizing  force  of  co-operatives  on 
business  is  often  not  recognized  by 
those  who  directly  benefit  in  today's 
business  world  by  that  influence. 

During  our  75th  Anniversary  year, 
The  United  Farmer  will  recognize  some 
of  the  people  and  the  events  that 
contributed  to  the  outstanding  growth 
achieved  by  UFA. 

Growing  with  Alberta 

Alberta  has  an  exciting  and  inter- 
esting history.  This  area,  formerly 
Rupertland  and  part  of  the  North  West 
Territories,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  before  being 
taken  over  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment in  1870. 

The  necessity  of  a  railroad  across 
Western  Canada  caused  the  govern- 
ment in  1879  to  allocate  100,000  acres 
of  land  to  the  railroad  companies  to 
construct  a  railroad.  Building  began, 
and  in  1885  the  first  trans-Canada 
railroad  was  completed.  Throughout 
the  construction  of  the  railroad,  set- 


One  of  UFA'S  124  Petroleum  Agencies  and  Member  Associations  in  Alberta 

tiers  were  coming  West  and  taking 
the  free  land.  As  a  result,  towns,  post- 
offices,  schools  and  communities 
sprang  up.  These  communities  pro- 
vided the  first  basis  for  organiza- 
tions, which  usually  took  the  form  of 
school  districts,  community  associ- 
ations and  church  groups. 


Alberta  farmers  discuss 

farm  movements 

During  the  late  1800  s,  Western 
Canada  began  hearing  news  of  farm 
movements  in  Eastern  Canada  and 
the  U.S.A.  Soon  Alberta  farmers  were 
discussing  similar  movements.  A 
strong  organization  in  Ontario  and 


Two  movements  met  with  suc- 
cess -  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Equity  and  the  Alberta  Farm- 
ers Association 

Quebec,  called  the  Dominion  Grange, 
established  two  lodges  in  Alberta.  Ul- 
timately they  failed,  but  Alberta's 
farmers  kept  on  organizing  and  after 
some  trying  years,  two  movements 
met  with  success  -  the  Canadian  So- 
ciety of  Equity  and  the  Alberta  Farm- 
ers Association. 

The  Society  of  Equity  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  the  Eastern  United  States 
and  slowly  progressed  westward  un- 

One  of  UFA'S  29  Farm  Supply  Centres  in  Alberta 
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til  it  had  established  a  Canadian  so- 
ciety Alberta  branch  in  1903.  The  other 
organization,  the  Alberta  Farmers' 
Association,  orginated  from  the 
amalgamation  in  1905  of  the  Terri- 
torial Grain  Growers  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Association  of  Alberta.  Many 
other  smaller  groups  existed 
throughout  the  province  but  because 
of  poor  communications,  they  gen- 
erally failed.  Records  show  that  both 
the  Society  of  Equity  and  the  Alberta 
Farmers'  Association  were  success- 
ful in  competing  for  membership.  After 
a  few  years,  pressure  by  the  mem- 
bership for  amalgamation  was  brought 
to  bear  on  these  organizations. 

1909  -  The  New 
Organization 

Alberta  had  been  a  province  for  only 
four  years  when  the  Canadian  Soci- 
ety of  Equity  and  the  Alberta  Farmers 
Association  amalgamated  to  form 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta.  It  was 
structured  as  a  general  farm  orga- 
nization, unincorporated  and  without 
legal  status  of  any  kind. 

1909  -  UFA  structured  as  a 
general  farm  organization,  un- 
incorporated and  without  legal 
status 

UFA  locals  were  formed  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  Alberta  and  in  a  short  while 
there  were  over  900  locals  and  more 
than  17,000  members.  The  locals  soon 
became  the  hub  of  the  educational, 
cultural  and  recreational  activities  in 
Alberta's  villages  and  towns.  Local 
representatives  met  annually  for  pro- 
vincial meetings  and  briefs  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  government.  Much  of 
the  favorable  farm  legislation  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  Province  was 
placed  through  the  efforts  of  UFA  and 
its  locals. 

Officers  and  staff  help 

UFA  also  lent  its  officers  and  staff 
to  help  in  the  organization  of  the 


Farm  Supply  Centre  -  1957 

Alberta  Wheat  Pool  in  1923  as  well 
as  the  Egg  and  Poultry  Pool,  Live- 
stock and  Dairy  Pools,  Co-operative 
Implements  Limited,  Co-operative  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  Co-op  Fire 
and  Casualty. 

Permit  to  do  business 

UFA  had  its  charter  amended  to 
permit  it  to  do  business  with  its  own 
members  in  1918.  This  was  the  first 

1918  -  UFA  charter  amended 
in  order  to  do  business  with  its 
own  members 

entry  into  commerce  and  a  limited  farm 
supply  business  was  conducted.  In 
order  to  save  money,  locals  consol- 
idated their  requirements  and  pur- 
chased carload  quantities  only,  of 
some  of  the  basic  bulk  items  of  coal, 
twine,  wood,  posts,  etc.  In  1932,  UFA 
Central  Co-operative  was  set  up  to 
co-ordinate  the  buying  power  of  all 
the  locals.  The  Organization  was  still 
doing  business  only  with  its  members 
-  on  a  carload  basis,  bulk  items  with 
a  limited  volume.  Members  also  felt 
that  involvement  in  the  petroleum 
distribution  business  was  an  area  that 
could  benefit  farmers.  In  1935,  UFA 
entered  into  a  contract  to  market  Ma- 
ple Leaf  Petroleum  Products  to  its 
members.  The  range  of  farm  supply 
items  was  expanded  to  meet  agri- 
culture's needs  and  the  first  Farm 
Supply  Centre  was  opened  in  1954. 
In  1957,  UFA  purchased  Maple  Leaf 
Petroleum  from  Imperial  Oil.  From  this 


humble  beginning,  emerged  United 
Farmers  of  Alberta  Co-operative 
Limited. 

Today 

An  extensive  and  diversified  range 
of  farm  production  inputs  are  distrib- 
uted by  UFA,  which  is  recognized  as 
the  largest  farm  supply  co-operative 
in  Alberta.  Petroleum  products  are 
marketed  from  124  key  points  by 
UFA's  Petroleum  Agents  and  Mem- 
ber Associations.  General  farm  sup- 
plies are  available  from  any  of  UFA'S 
29  Farm  Supply  Centres.  A  total 
farmstead  building  concept  and  ani- 
mal handling  system  is  provided  by 
the  Farmstead  Development  Depart- 
ment and  offers  technical  planning, 
construction  and  installation  services. 

1984  -  124  Petroleum  Agen- 
cies and  Member  Associations. 
29  Farm  Supply  Centres 

Each  year,  millions  of  dollars  in  pa- 
tronage dividends  are  returned  to 
members.  These  millions  of  dollars  in 
cash  are  distributed  in  every  area  of 
Alberta.  As  a  member-service  co-op- 
erative, UFA  is  determined  to  remain 
responsive  to  its  members'  needs  with 
efficient  and  reliable  services  and  to 
keep  the  manner  in  which  it  does 
business  as  simple  and  economical 
as  possible. 

Continued  in  next  issue 

A  look  back'  at  UFA'S  75  Years  will 
be  continued  in  the  next  issue. 
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